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SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN BELGIUM 
By C. B. Hawkins 


HE volume on the cost of living in Belgian towns 
recently issued by the Board of Trade incidentally 
throws a good deal of light on general social condi- 
tions. The following impression of working-class 

life in that country has been mainly founded on the facts 
collected in this investigation. Belgium has a special interest 
for Englishmen. With a population of little more than seven 
millions and an area about equal to that of the three largest Eng- 
lish counties, it is our fifth largest customer. Moreover, we owe 
to Flemish craftsmen the foundation of the textile manufacture 
in wool and worsted, out of which our industrial greatriess 
historically developed. 

The enquiry was mainly directed to ascertaining the differ- 
ence in cost to an English workman if he went to Belgium and 
continued to live there exactly as he has been accustomed to do 
in his native land. But the descriptive reports on particular 
towns contain information on many other points. The investi- 
gators appear to have been much impressed by the remarkable 
number of licensed houses. In some working-class streets 
every house is an estaminet, and the proportion of licenses to 
population appears to be not less than one to every fifty 
inhabitants. In Charleroi they duly note that the miners 
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amuse themselves with pigeon-flying and cock-fights (which 
are forbidden by law), and—very strangely—with cock-crowing 
competitions. 

But the result of the enquiry as to relative cost of life may, 
perhaps, be just mentioned before we go further. An English 
workman living in Belgium in an English way would find that 
his expenditure on food and fuel would remain almost exactly 
the same. He would, however, be exempt from local taxation, 
and his rent would be considerably less. Owing mainly to this 
factor he would find his total outlay reduced by about gs. in 
every 100s. 

This assumption is purely hypothetical. An English work- 
ian 1n Belgium would, ia fact, have to revise his whole scale 
of life, because his money wages wouiu be reduced by 37 per 
cent, whilst his hours of work would be increased by 21 


per.. . A London bricklayer, for instance, earns in a full 
week © ‘iy nours 438. gd., but the most he could earn at his 
trate ) Brussels would be 27s. 7d. for a week of not less than 
sixty si. hours. This striking difference of relative wage levels 


maxes tay. comparison of working-class budgets peculiarly 
dvicult In England a collection of household expenses 
relating to incomes of from 20s. to 25s. would not come from 
‘izhly skilled workmen, whereas in Belgium the earnings of 
» arly every class of skilled artisan fall within these limits. 
When «ery allowance has been made for the subsidiary earn- 
ings oi vives and children, there is always the difficulty that 


Belgian budgets re lating to any grade of income, come, on the 
whole, trom a class which is socially and industrially superior 
to tie class wich enjoys a corresponding income in this 
ountry. hey oo not, therefore, allow of any direct com- 


parison as to relative well-being or habits of expenditure, as 
belween class and class. The summarized results of the 1800 
budgets collected by the Board do, however, illustrate certain 
broad differences which are true of all classes. A working-class 
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household in Belgium, compared with an English family with 
the same income, consumes considerably more bread, a little 
more meat, double the quantity of potatoes, and from 18 per 
cent to 25 per cent more butter, margarine, and dripping. As 
against this, the Belgian consumption of sugar, cheese, eggs, 
and farinaceous foods other than bread or flour, is considerably 
less. Milk, which is very much cheaper in Belgium than with 
us—2$d. a quart as against 3d. or 4d.—curiously enough, does 
not enter more largely into the dietary of the Belgian working 
man. Families with incomes of from 20s. to 25s. use about 
two pints a week more in Belgium than families with similar 
income do here, the consumption being eight pints in Belgium 
against six in England; but at every other grade of income 
the consumption is relatively less. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that the number of children in 
Belgian households is slightly less than in England. 

These general facts may be supplemented by rather more 
graphic details taken from the reports on individual towns. Thus 
in Malines, where there is a large manufacture of furniture, 
we are told that the most important elements in a workihg;- 
class household are a mixture of chicory and coffee, white 
bread made from foreign wheat—on which, be it noted, there is 
no duty—margarine, and potatoes. Soup ..ade of vegetables 
and flavoured with a morse! of bacon fat or other meat always 
appears at the chief nical of the day. Most families eat fresh 
meat on Sundays only, and the most popular dish is a kind of 
stew made with vegetables and scraps of lean beef called car- 
bonade flamande. On other days fresh or salted bacon, or 
sausages of various kinds, are usually taken. The most 
popular varieties are known as boudin blanc or boudin noir, of 
which the chief ingredients are made of pigs’ fat and blood. Of 
these delicacies a pound may be bought for 33d. in Brussels. 
Another popular dish known as Kip Kap consists of frag- 
ments of meat and offal which have been passed through a 
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mincing machine. A pound of this mixture may be had 
for 24d. 

In the matter of housing, the Belgian working man, like 
his English confrére, generally has a house to himself. The 
tenement system only occurs as an exception in certain crowded 
areas. In Brussels city, however, nearly half of the working 
class households are housed in one room, and in the whole 
area of Greater Brussels more than a third of the working 
men live under these conditions. In Liége and Verviers single- 
roomed tenements are also common. In Antwerp the most 
typical dwelling is a six-roomed tenement of three stories, 
occupied by two households. In Tournai two-roomed tene- 
ments, in houses formerly occupied by middle-class families, 
are common ; and in Charleroi there are similar tenements in 
small back-to-back houses. But in all these towns, including 
Brussels, self-contained cottages occupied by one family are 


common, and in most they predominate. Verviers, the centre 
of the Belgian wool and worsted industry, is the only town 
unvestigated, in which large tenement houses, with from four 


» teu amilies each, afford the only accommodation available. 
~nmered with Fingland, the separate houses occupied by 
7 "te a1 


vs = men in Belgium contain fewer rooms, but these are 
slightly larger in ~‘ze. Houses of two, three, or four roon 

occur in about equal proportions. In England the prevailing 
type of house was found to contain t..m four to five rooms. 


For a house of three rooms in a Beigian towa the precomins 
‘rent ranges from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 1od.; in England the same 
accommodation costs from 3s. gd. to 4s. 6d. Expressed in 
index numbers, taking London as a hundred, rent in Brussels, 
the highest rented town in Belgium, is represented by an index 
number of fifty-one, the corresponding figure for Turnhout 
and Paturages, where the lowest rents occur, is only twenty-two. 
In all the larger towns the number of cottages in courts 
and yards seems to be a characteristic feature, and these often 
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leave much to be desired in the way of light and air. Sanita- 
tion and water supply are almost everywhere bad. Even in a 
great city like Antwerp there is no system of sewers. If there 
is any general system of water supply, it is not usually laid on 
to each house, but is supplied from a public tap in the street. 
Much the commonest plan is a tank filled by rainwater from 
the roof. The standard of comfort in the way of fittings and 
accessories is in most respects very much lower than the 
average English housewife is accustomed to. Sinks are not 
often to be found, slops being thrown into an open gutter in 
the street. The staircases are steep, and in the older houses, 
as in Bruges, degenerate into mere ladders. There is seldom 
a through passage, the front room usually opening directly on 
the street. But the two things which an English eye would 
probably miss most about these houses are internally the 
absence of open fires, and externally the lack of any attempt to 
grow flowers. Forecourts with flower-beds are unknown, and 
even window boxes and pot flowers are very rare. 

On the other hand, the whitewashed external walls, with 
doors and shutters painted a brilliant green, give an appearance 
of brightness and cleanliness which is generally characteristic of 
at any rate the older Flemish towns. Indoors the tiled floors 
and polished metal fittings of the curiously shaped Flemish 
stoves, kept with the most scrupulous care, make the working- 
man’s house cleanly and homelike. Despite the very low wages 
which obtain, the furniture in these homes is often re- 
markably good and plentiful. In the report on Malines, for 
instance, the investigator notes :— 


The homes of working people . . . are extremely well kept... 
being scrupulously clean, while many efforts at adornment are noticeable. 
Pottery is popular, and the furniture generally includes several carved 
objects such as oak cabinets and oak tables, 


No account of social conditions in Belgium would be 
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complete which left out the influence of its extraordinarily 
cheap railway system. It is so cheap that working men are 
often found living at a remarkable distance from their work. 
In Brussels, for instance, men in the building trade often live as 
far away as Louvain, whilst others live in the village of Water- 
loo. Similarly, labourers in Courtrai often find employment 
over the border in the Roubaix, Toxurcoing, and Lille. In 
Li¢ge and Charleroi much of the unskilled labour is done by 
men who come in from villages in the agricultural districts of 
east and west Flanders. They lodge in the town for five nights 
in the week, and spend their week ends at home. The charge 
for a night’s lodging in a café in Liége is 23d. or 14d. if the 
lodger is content to share a double bed. This is a general 
custom throughout the Belgian iron and steel district. Thus 
in Seraing, where day and night shifts are worked, the same 
system obtains with regard *. beds in the lodging-houses—one 


bed serving for two sets of occupants. 

This is perhaps one of vie C.sadvantages which have to be 
set against the many advantages of cheap travel. It would 
be vé.? interesting to knew what influence this factor has had 


veneral social conditions in Belgium. It certainly enables 
ige rut.. population to earn their living in the towns. 
itis May in part explain the very low money wages which are 
earned, 
tt may also contribute to the relative weakness of the 
trade union movement in Belgium, because so many men do 
not live where they work. Trace unionism is also affected by 
political causes. In every trade which is organized a‘ all there 
are separate unions for Socialists and Catholics and sometimes 
for Liberals as well. In consequence there has been little 
success in making terms with employers. Even in Liége, the 
very centre of industrial Belgium, there are no standard rates 
or recognized hours for miners, engineers, and small-arm 
manufacturers. The strength of the movement, so far as it is 
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not political pure and simple, has gone in the organization of 
co-operative distribution. Co-operative bakeries especially are 
to be found in most towns, and in the more important industrial 
centres there are elaborately equipped stores as well. These | 
have cafés and meeting-rooms attached to them which are ‘| 
centres of social intercourse and political agitation. | 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION 


By J. J. MALLON 
(Secretary National Anti-Sweating League) 


HE enactment by Parliament of a measure providing 
for the fixing and enforcement of minimum rates of 
wages in certain selected trades, is admittedly strong 
meat for a generation not yet free of influences of 

laissez-faire. Nevertheless, it constitutes a less violent de- 
parture from precedent legislation than may be supposed, 
and indeed may be regarded as the consequence of regulation 
which, for almost a century, as been progressively applied 
to industry. In the limitation of the working day of women, 
the protection of children, the insistence on a minimum 
standard of sanitation, we see foreshadowings of the Trade 
Boards Act. In more recent legisiation, we see it foreshadowed 
more clearly still. The Particulars Clause of the Factory Act 
erating in “ piecework” trades insists upon a declaration, 
P'ior te works beine done, of the price to be paid for the work. 
all rere lately the White Phosphorus Act forbids the use of 
v..tite phosphorus in the making ‘of matches, and in protection 
of manufacturers and workers thus omen keeps cut of 
the country al: matches which include this deadly ingredient. 
The tendency of indusirial legislation to concer: its.'f with 
the creation of definite minimum standards of heh and 
comfort, is clearly seen in all these regulations. Proioundly 
good, however, as the regulations are, they leave one evil 
untouched, and they have been, therefore, felt to be incomplete. 
The re ulation of hours and of conditions is valuable, but its 
good e effects are in large degree lost if the worker, safeguarded 


up to a point, is beyond this abandoned, to the destruction 
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possibly of the very sources of his strength. In short, it is not 
sufficient to establish standards of hours and of sanitary con- 
ditions: a standard of wage must be striven for too. And 
where the workers themselves cannot establish the wage 
standard its creation must be the concern of the community. 
The Trade Boards Act is the recognition of all this, and it is, 
therefore, as the last principle needed to complete our industrial 
law that the Act is to be appraised. 

First as to the need of the Act. The Select Committee 
on Home Work, which issued a valuable report in 1908, 
sufficiently proved the existence of unduly low rates of pay 
in a number of industries. 

The report says :— 

“The conditions under which they (the sweated workers) 
live are often not only crowded and insanitary, but altogether 
pitiable and distressing, and we have evidence that many are 
compelled to have recourse to Poor Law or charitable relief.” 

This refers to home workers, but evidence was laid before 
the Committee to show that in many cases the factory worke:- 
were not more happily circumstanced. Among both hor’? 
workers and factory workers, whenever these were unorganised, 
wages were shown to be tending downwards, and indeed the 
payments to such unorganised workers tend to be e~tirely 
arbitrary. Miss MacArthur, the Secretary of the Wome ’s 
Trade Union League, mentioned as typical, the following 
case :— 

“There is a large ammunition factory at Edmonton— 
cartridge making. Lately another ammunition factory has 
been opened in a district near. Two girls left the Edmonton 
factory to go to the other factory. The one girl is able to 
earn now about half what she earned at the Edmonton factory, 
and the other girl in another department is earning double 
what she earned at the Edmonton factory. So that would show 
that in one department that firm are paying 40 or 50 per cent 
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more, and in another department 40 or 50 per cent less, than the 
other firm.” 

Since the Committee concluded, proof of existing under- 
payment has been afforded on a much larger scale by official 
investigations into the wages paid in certain groups of trades. 
The Report of the Board of Trade on Earnings and Hours of 
Labour in the Clothing Trade in (906 warrants this summary 
of the wage conditions of the trade; of the men employed in 
wholesale tailoring, some 10 per cent earn less than an average 
weekly wage of 20s., of the women 29 per cent earn less than 
10s., and only 27 per cent more than 15s. per week. Yet in 
this trade and in all the others in which sweating occurs, a 
large section of employers will be found to pay their workers 
satisfactory wages. Existent wage variations constitute indeed 
the clearest justification for the establishment of Trade Boards. 
Enquiry, for instance, has shown that the best boot manu- 
facturers in Leicester pay in some cases more than twice as 


much as the worst firms. Here are other instances: 

Before the Select Committee, already alluded to, three 
orkers making baby-linen of exactly similar quality were 
found ts be working ot three widely different rates. 


in Glasgow an “interesting investigation lately carried out 

by the Superintending Sanitary Inspector into the wages earned 

by women home workers in some sixteen trades, revealed large 
variations in all of them. These are typical compariscns : 


Best Firms, Other Firms, 
Shaw] fringing ° ° ° 2 0 adoz. ' € adoz. 
Cheap shirt finishing 34 on Lb oo 
Girls’ underclothing » « 4 am 
Finishing pyjama suits . 1 6 - 8 ~ 
Ladies’ underclothing . ‘ $ 6 »w 1 6 ™ 


It will be seen therefore that the Boards are not merely con- 
cerned to secure increased rates of payment for workers ; they 
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are equally concerned with the survival of the higher type 
employer whose better standards and all that they mean to 
society are jeopardised by existing industrial licence. It is this 
consideration that has influenced many large employers to favour 
the creation of Boards. The Boards promise a common basis 
of wage: they promise therefore that employers will seek 
economies through machinery, business foresight, and organising 
power, and it is in these ways that the better employers would 
wish to seek them. The economies of sweating content only 
the comparatively unintelligent and the base. Let one case be 
cited in proof : 

Prior to the passing of the Trade Boards Act, certain 
employers at Cradley Heath, where women chain workers 
earn as little as 4s. for a full week’s work, were approached 
with a view to their voluntarily attempting to increase wages. 
Some of them, genuinely concerned at figures that were sub- 
mitted, professed anxiety to make conditions as good as 
possible for their workers. They believed, however, that their 
power to make improvements depended upon the adhesion of 
other manufacturers much less sensitive than themselves. No 
action was taken, therefore; but that the attitude of these 
employers was not mere hypocrisy was proved when, later on, 
they were unanimous in an invitation to the Board of Trade to 
include them in the scope of the new Act. 

So far then as the Boards propose to level existing rates to 
the higher standards that prevail, their task is one in which 
they will be given powerful support. So far, too, as they are 
content with this levelling, it is clear that the argument of 
foreign competition is evaded. That argument, however, is 
important, and may at once be met. It is met most readily 
by the argument of the economy of high wages. English 
industrial history makes one thing very plain, namely, that 
it does not pay to buy human labour at too cheap a price. 
The industries most firmly held by this country are industries 
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like the Lancashire textile trade, in which fixed minima have 
prevailed for a great number of years, and from which sweating 
has been thrust out. Mr. Sidney Webb is only the most 
brilliant of those who have shown the connection between 
the prosperity of the Lancashire industry and the policy of 
fair payments on which it has grown up. The argument as to 
Lancashire may be summarized thus: that in proportion as 
wages have increased and hours of work have lessened, cost of 
production has grown less. 

Elsewhere also it will be found that these things, fair wages 
and industrial development, are causally connected. The 
obvious retort to this argument is, of course, that if it is valid 
no special protection is needed against the sweating employer 
who in passage of time will be crushed out of industry by his 
wiser and juster competitor. This retort, though to the point, 
ignores important aspects of the discussion. In the first place, 
the sweating employer does not stand alone. The promise of 
his extinction by ordinary process while in some ways com- 
forting enough, does not soothe us as to those “pitiable and 
altogether distressing ” people of the Parliamentary Committee’s 
Repczt. Secondly, recourse to better machinery and better 
organization, undoubtedly an effective answer to competition 
based upon sweating, is not always easy to employers short of 
capital; short too, maybe, of perfect faith in economic 
theory. That nevertheless the theory merits faith can be 
quickly shown. 

In the box-making department of the works of a certain 
well-known cocoa manufacturer the average hours worked are 
forty-one per week, and the minimum rate of wages for women 
workers is 17s., an amount exceeded by a considerable number 
of workers, some of whom receive as much as 3os. per week. 
Yet this factory, though it produces boxes only for the con- 
sumption of the cocoa firm, has now brought its cost of 
production very near to that obtaining in box factories where 
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sixty hours a week are worked and the women operatives 
receive as little as 7s., 8s., and 9s. a week. This is surely 
a striking case. 

The argument is supported even more powerfully by the 
experience of Victoria under the Wages Boards which in that 
colony have now been in operation for ten years, and indeed 
have been the inspiration of the British Act. Mr. Aves, 
the Commissioner who investigated the working of the Boards 
in Victoria, quotes many persons in favour of the view that 
increases of wages which they have brought about have not 
raised cost of production. He says :— 

*‘ Another employer in a clothing factory, somewhat strenu- 
ous in his control, and exacting first and foremost from his 
employees that degree of skill, no matter how highly specialized, 
which secures efficiency, but a warm supporter of the Special 
Board system, told me of an experience, certainly exceptional, of 
several years during which wages had increased 20 per cent, 
and cost had diminished 35 per cent.” 

It is thus seen that the ability of the Victorian Wages 
Boards to increase wages in some fifty trades did not depend 
upon the protective system which operates there. Rathcr these 
wage increases, by compelling closer organization of the affected 
industries and the selection of efficient workers over thos¢ who 
were less competent, have improved the industries and rendered 
them more effective than formerly for competition. It is upon 
this theory that the Trade Boards Act takes its stand. As a 
matter of fact, however, the industries with which it is first to 
deal are trades in which the consideration of foreign com- 
petition is not important. In only one of them is there keen 
competition from abroad, and as in that case not the whole 
trade, but only certain finishing operations are scheduled, the 
Trade Board experiment can be permitted without any fear of 
industrial disaster. 


Let us now consider the actual framework of the Act. 
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The elements in a Trade Board are to be three. Equal 
numbers of workers and employers (the total number of 
persons on the Board will vary according to the size of the 
trade) will be selected to represent the workers and employers. 
In addition, the Board of Trade will appoint representatives 
who shall number less than half the total number of repre- 
sentative members, and will in most cases be three. Composed 
in this way, the Board is seen to be authoritative and respon- 
sible. The persons who constitute it are either directly 
interested in the well-being of the industry, or they are 
persons of official character selected because of special fitness 
to handle the delicate questions that will demand the attention 
of the Board. 

It will be the work of the Boards to establish minimum 
rates of wage. They will have to consider existing payments, 
and in most cases also get evidence as to the cost of living 
in different districts. At the outset probably the Boards will 
be well content to level up prices, and, as has been shown, there 
is in this change ample scope for effecting of very consider- 
able improvement. The measure of betterment will, of course, 
not be the same in each trade, but, on the example of 
Cradley Heath, it ought to be everywhere of a marked 
kind. To begin with, four trades are taken—wholesale tailor- 
ing, cardboard box making, lace finishing, and the making 
of certain kinds of chain at Cradley Heath. In this last 
industry, comparatively simple in character, the Board was 
established in January last, and already a large part of its work 
has been done. A time rate has been fixed and piece rates 
agreed upon for a considerable number of chains. 

The plight of the Cradley Heath women, of whom there are 
nearly 2000, has for a generation been unhappy in the last degree. 
The effect of the work of the Board may best be seen by a 
comparison of the new time rate with the previous earnings of 
some of the women. At a recent meeting of some hundreds 
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of workers it was found that not one averaged 7s. a week of 
net wage. The minimum time rate for the industry for a week of 
Sifty-four hours has been fixed by the Board at 115. 3d. 

The other industries scheduled have been less easy to deal 
with. In wholesale tailoring alone some three hundred thousand 
workers are affected, and possibly a hundred thousand more 
will be dealt with by the Card Box Board. To inform all these 
workers about the new legislation is a huge task, and to recon- 
cile the interests of the different sections of the trade and of the 
different grades of workers and of employers, a work of patience 
and delicacy. To a large extent this has now been done, and 
both these Boards will very soon begin to operate. The diffi- 
culties they will have to contend with are mainly two: firstly, 
the fixation of piece-rates ; and secondly, at a later stage, the 
enforcement of these rates. The first difficulty is one that 
probably will affect the cardboard box trade more than 
that of. tailoring, because of the greater variation in the 
patterns of the articles made. It is hoped, however, that by 
adopting a system of operation rates by which boxes of various 
kinds can be classified and then priced in accordance with their 
dimensions, this task will be simpler than appears. But at the 
best it must take a long time, and those who are interested in 
the work of the Boards will do well to be prepared for an 
interval of patient waiting before further results are looked 
for. 

The second difficulty is one the magnitude of which can 
only be known after experiment. It will be lessened in propor- 
tion as the different organizations concerned are successful in 
getting the workers collected into trade unions. It is 
thoroughly gratifying, therefore, that so far there is every indi- 
cation that unionism, aided by the impetus of the new Act, will 
make great progress among the workers concerned. Already 
in both the large scheduled trades the factory girls, until now 
almost indifferent to their interests, are joining unions and 
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exhibiting a desire to make the most of this new chance of 
altering their conditions for the better. 

Apart altogether from the power that the Boards will exert, 
the organization of these women on a large scale would entirely 
transform and simplify the problem presented by the sweating 
trades. Acting behind a Trade Board, it is quite certain that 
unions to which any large percentage of the operatives in an 
industry belong, can make that industry yield, to all who depend 
upon it, more than the mere essentials of decent life. 
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THE CLAIMS OF CIVIC ARCHITECTURE 
By J. Huserrt WortHINGTON 


HE evidences of a revival in the England of to-day 
of interest in architecture, the art which is most of 
all inseparable from national life, will be hailed with 
satisfaction by all lovers of beauty. As yet, how- 

ever, this interest is largely confined to one phase only, to 
domestic work—a phase in which our architects have always 
been particularly successful. When we turn to the architecture 
of our large towns we find few enough signs of progress or 
beauty, although architectural beauty is far more necessary in 
our modern cities, where the beauties of nature can rarely 
atone for the ugliness of building, than where the monks of 
old raised their stately monasteries in secluded valleys. 

The causes of this absence of noble architecture are many. 
Great architecture in the past has been the outcome of a 
national demand for and love of beautiful buildings, whereas 
now there are many of even the cultured public who will 
into raptures over these same monasteries and cathedrals, ‘dis- 
coursing of the sculpture at Chartres or enumerating the different 
periods of an English abbey, who ignore the building of a 
town hall in their native town, and treat modern civic architec- 
ture with apathy or contempt. Thoughtlessness is the principal 
cause of the absence of fine architecture, because the public 
have never really considered its vital influence on civic life. 
The “man in the street” may not be capable of analysing or 
appreciating the inner mystery of beauty, but ugliness and 
vulgarity have none the less their evil influence upon him, just 
as beauty may elevate his moral tone, though he may not 
know or admit it. Yet who will seriously deny the influence 
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of environment? It is time imperatively to demand fine 
buildings in cities where crowded thousands pass their lives, 
since all buildings, when once erected, must stand for good 
or ill. Scientific study and commercial enterprise occupy so 
large a proportion of the educated brains of the country that 
the artistic side is largely overlooked. Our modern life 
should surely be better balanced. We marvel at the wonders 
of our twentieth-century civilization, at the labour-saving of 
machinery and the immense strides in the realms of scientific 
discovery, yet with all this we find a falling away in culture, in 
the appreciation of things beautiful: “we waste our money 
on things that vanish.” In Roman times it was hard to know 
where science ended and where art began; their mighty 
aqueducts possess a sublimity that many of their more archi- 
tectonic buildings lack. Memories such as these make us long 
for a juster mingling of the functions of engineer and architect 
at the present time. Ruskin has a delightful little passage that 
we should all take to heart : “ You will see the wise cottager’s 
garden trimly divided between its well-set vegetables and its 
fragrant flowers.” Banks and insurance companies, merchants 
and shopkeepers, should erect buildings that serve more than 
to satisfy the bare dictates of utility. Yet to-day we find 
whole rows of buildings in our streets standing upon ground 
floors of plate glass, That repose and breadth and harmony 
in building which might help to counteract the nerve-racking 
turmoil of modern civic life is singularly absent. We need 
more cohesion between one block of buildings and another 
when placed in close proximity in the same street line. It is 
incongruous to see in a main thoroughfare a small two-storied 
building nestling up to a gigantic warehouse; and in this 
connection one may refer to that over-reverence for the mere 
age of things that preserves with jealous care some small half- 
timbered public-house, possessing little other merit than that 
it was erected three hundred years ago; while a work of 
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genius, whose architect may have passed away only a score 
of years ago, is ruthlessly demolished to make way for some 
commercial speculation. 

Opportunities are constantly thrown away, thousands are 
annually misspent on large and costly erections which, though 
they cover vast areas and rise to considerable heights, lack the 
quality of that proportionate treatment that buildings of such 
dimensions should possess, and so on every side we see 
pretentious failures. 

A more tangible cause for complaint lies with certain 
departments of our civic administrations. Considerable effort 
is being made by means of stringent by-laws to insist that 
individual buildings should be in accord with a code of rules, 
in order to prevent breaches of hygienic and sanitary principles 
and the grosser faults of “jerry” building. But while these 
by-laws may ensure that a building is habitable, and that it will 
not fall down, they often impede rather than aid artistic 
progress. Many noble designs are mutilated by the un- 
compromising insistence of ‘‘red-tape” officials. By-laws are 
often irritative impediments to freedom in design, especially in 
buildings of a monumental type. If Englishmen would con- 
sider the cities of other great civilizations—the Acropolis with 
its “ white houses of the gods” gleaming against the deep‘blue 
sky of Greece; imperial Rome with its splendid colonnaded 
squares, its temples, palaces, and sumptuous thermae ; Paris 
of to-day with its shady Boulevards and imposing vistas—the 
comparison with some of our great towns in the densely 
populated north would hardly leave them cause for congratula- 
tion. It is time for some serious organized effort to be made 
to improve the surroundings of our growing cities. 

There are, however, indications of serious attempts to 
remedy the present condition of architecture. One of 
the greatest hopes for the future of monumental design 
is the recently passed Town Planning Act, which is already 
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becoming the centre of much thought and attention. The 
close connection of architecture with town planning is of 
course obvious, and the matter must not therefore be left 
entirely in the hands of the borough surveyors and social 
reformers, for more is needed than the mathematical precision 
of the engineer and the enthusiastic dreams of the idealist. The 
trained eye and creative brain of the architect should be given 
scope in this vital subject not only in the individual buildings, 
but in the even more important question of the general scheme. 
We do not want the mere monotony of grid-iron streets, but 
a broad sweep of crescents and a varied treatment of open 
spaces. We might learn a lesson from the Romans, who in the 
imperial Fora wisely introduced great hemicycles to counteract 
the weariness of perpetual rectangular forms. 

The fact that town planning is now to be a practical power 
leads one to hope that real progress may be made towards 
making our cities beautiful; and as a further step in this 
direction, why should not each city have a standing committee 
of her leading architects and art-loving citizens to act as censors 
for the prevention of the growth of ugliness, to forbid the 
erection of blatantly incompetent designs, and to insist on 
greater artistic cohesion in dealing with streets and squares? 
Nor should their attention be confined to buildings only, but 
public monuments, statues, and fountains, street lamps and 
standards for electric trams, and many of the small things that 
might lead to beauty if under judicious supervision, should 
come under their control. 

The public should note with satisfaction the efforts that 
architects themselves are making to rectify certain abuses in 
their own profession, and should endeavour, where possible, 
to assist them in the difficult problems remaining to be solved. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects is beginning to take 
the preliminary steps towards the prevention of the over- 
crowding of the profession by men who are altogether incom- 
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petent. Qualifying examinations cannot produce men of genius, 
but they can at least insist on moderate competency, eliminate 
breaches of professional ethics, and prevent the transformation 
of a learned calling into a commercial gamble. This question 
is one that really affects the public, for they suffer even more 
than the profession, ignorantly employing men who cannot 
adequately look after their interests. And there is great hope 
for the future of the art in the revolution in architectural 
education, wherefrom a highly trained personnel may be con- 
fidently expected. 

Until recent years it was almost universally the practice 
to take the boy early away from school and article him to some 
architect, in whose office he was free to pick up such informa- 
tion as he was able, a method which may partly account for the 
fact that our architects have lately been inclined to flit, like 
butterflies, from flower to flower, trying here a relic of the 
Gothic revival, here an essay in Romanesque, there some touch 
of /art nouveau or the innumerable phases of Neo-classic. 
The Universities are, however, beginning to give degrees in 
architecture, and London, Liverpool, Manchester and Birming- 
ham have honours schools. It is, of course, impossible in a 
three years’ University course to obtain more than a solid 
groundwork in architectural education, but it is just the 
systematic method of schools under sound control that may 
at length direct architecture into more definite and progressive 
channels. If the student has knowledge of the principles of 
architectural design, he can soon acquire practical knowledge in 
the subsequent training of office routine. The proportion of 
students who annually proceed to take degrees is, it is true, 
small at present, but as time goes on the movement is sure 
to grow, and the sound liberal education thus obtained will 
raise the tone of the profession and produce more competent 
men in the future. We need a more definite ideal of archi- 
tectural expression, and now that bodies of students are being 
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educated in more corporate groups it makes one hope that the 
great towns of England of to-day will develop architectural 
characteristics of their own, as did Florence, Venice, and Rome 
at the time of the Renaissance. 

For the production of national art, however, as has been 
already stated, more is needed than a body of trained artists, 
for, as Ruskin says, * All good architecture is the expression of 
national life and character; and it is produced by a wide and 
eager national taste and desire for beauty.” How then can 
such national taste and desire be cultivated, for no one can deny 
that it is at present in abeyance. In the first place, much 
could be done if the general Press were persuaded to stimulate 
a healthy public interest in architecture, for the Press nowadays 
has infinite possibilities of doing good, of doing harm, or of 
doing nothing at all. The professional and technical building 
papers reach a high degree of excellence; the architectural 
publications of to-day are amongst our booksellers’ most 
attractive wares; but they have little effect upon more 
than the inner circle of art lovers and connoisseurs. The 
daily newspaper should have more articles written for the lay 
reader by men who understand and are qualified to criticize. 
We find full accounts of concerts, plays, and picture exhibitions, 
yet seldom a word of merited praise or blame for the art 
which, above all others, belongs to the people. 

Secondly, there should be more public lectures by those 
who have both artistic and technical knowledge, men who have 
themselves passed through office routine and wrestled with the 
problems of design, and in connection with University extension 
courses such excellent books as Lssentials in Architecture, by 
John Belcher ; The Fine Arts, by Baldwin Brown ; The Mistress 
Art, by Reginald Blomefield, might be more widely circulated. 

Ars longa, vita brevis, and during the present generation we 
cannot expect any great advance, but the real possibility of 
reviving interest in art and beauty lies with the future genera- 
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tions. Much might be saved if schools and universities 
would but introduce the study of architecture into their 
curriculum, if not for all their pupils, at any rate in the more 
advanced stages. There is no need to enlarge upon the 
advantages of this study in a sound general education. It 
touches upon a thousand points of interest, historical and 
social ; it trains the eye, stimulates the imagination, and 
fosters the love of beauty. | 

Let us now briefly consider a few of the points which form 
the groundwork of a proper understanding of architecture. 
Good architecture is not, as is so often assumed, a matter of 
mere ornamentation, a luxury for the rich. It is rather 
a question of vital principles that underlie every style, what- 
ever its outward expression might be. A building should be 
structurally and truthfully sound ; it should be planned to suit 
its particular purpose, and the treatment of its design should 
clearly express the same; a rhythmic ratio of refined propor- 
tions of breadth to height, mass to mass, solid to void, light 
to shade, are of far greater importance than the subsidia 
matter of ornamentation, which in itself avails little if the 
former essentials are neglected. In considering details it must 
be borne in mind that they are only parts of the whole, that 
they exist primarily to aid the general effect. Enrichment 
should be used with restraint and care, for nothing is so vulgar 
as excess of finery, and simplicity is one of the special charms 
of good architecture. Another popular fallacy that should be 
eradicated is the notion that architecture is a matter of exterior 
only. For the appreciation of the art an elementary knowledge 
of planning is essential, for elevation and plan should never be 
divorced. Ina hospital scientific ingenuity of plan is paramount, 
while the more esthetic beauties of a monumental building, 
the rhythm, symmetry, grouping, and general effect, are largely 
dependent on the plan. The equally important factors of 
methods of construction and building materials open out 
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endless fields for study, and it is such essentials as these that 
must be grasped as the keys to the appreciation of what has 
been termed the most intellectual of the arts. A mere romantic 
interest in the past will not be of great value in following the 
present and future needs of architecture. The public cannot 
possibly be expected to follow all the deep thought that the 
true architect bestows on every detail of his work. It cannot 
be initiated into the subtle workings of the creative mind, for 
ars est celare artem, but it can realize the vital importance of 
architecture in our civilization and further its progress by 
sympathy, demand, and appreciation. 

Future developments of modern public architecture must 
almost inevitably be based upon the classic rather than the 
medizval idea, for the failure of the Gothic revival in the 
nineteenth century and the dominating factors of materials, 
building methods, and exigences of plan, prove conclusively 
that the medieval treatment, i.e. that based upon the pointed 
arch of small stones and an elaborate system of thrust and 
counter-thrust in vault and buttress, which are the predominant 
features of the Gothic style, is—for a block of offices, a 
warehouse, or a shop—an anachronism. 

No art lover can behold the buildings of the Middle Ages 
without the sense of rapture that the abbey or cathedral must 
arouse, for they are amongst the phases of architecture which 
make the most direct appeal. But while admiring them we 
must realize that they belong to a different age from ours, and 
between the constructive methods of the Middle Ages and 
those of our own day there is a great gulf fixed. 

For the city building of any size that is now demanded the 
steel or ferroconcrete frame is almost compulsory, involving a 
post and lintel rather than an arenated form, while for more 
monumental structures the use of concrete domes and vaults, 
more in the Roman manner, seems the most logical. 

The historical aspects of the question point to the same 
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conclusion, namely, that the classic ideal is the one upon which 
our inspiration in pure design should be mainly based, for 
however much we may admire the picturesqueness of the 
medizval town, with its narrow tortuous streets, its overhanging 
buildings, its frequent gateways, we must bear in mind that it 
was hemmed in for safety by encircling walls, which allowed 
for little expansion, and thus necessitated unhealthy crowding. 
Insanitary and liable to plague and fires, the town of the 
Middle Ages was very far removed from the needs of a 
modern commercial city. Times have changed, the whole 
outlook upon life has changed, and we must face the facts of 
to-day. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the expression of 
European intellectual life suddenly underwent a revolution. 
‘*Men opened their eyes and saw,” bursting from the strict 
bonds of medieval childhood into the liberty of youth and 
dawning manhood. 

The Renascence of art was but one aspect of a great 
intellectual movement that spread gradually from Italy through- 
out Europe, and with Brunelleschi the Florentine architecture, 
in the modern sense of the word, began. It was very different, 
both in practice and expression, from that of the Middle Ages. 
More and more the art came under the control of oné man, 
the architect, as opposed to the old guilds and craftsmen. We 
may lament the change, but we must accept it, acknowledging 
that time and history are powers beyond our individual choice. 
Moreover, the work of the early Florentine school of the 
Renaissance shows, that though ancient Roman architecture 
may be taken as the principal source of inspiration, it by no 
means follows that it is necessary slavishly to copy its style. 

Renascence architecture passed into England largely through 
the influence of Palladio, who was not one of the greatest of 
the Italians, but whose work, being considerably later, lacks the 
vigour and freshness of his predecessors. It would probably have 
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been better if the influence in our country had been Brunelleschi 
or Peruzzi, for it has been stated that where Peruzzi used his 
brains Palladio used his notebook, and there is something 
pedantic about the latter’s insistence on certain fixed rules. In 
mentioning Palladio, reference may be made to a practice very 
common with architects of the Renaissance, namely, the use of 
applied orders. The classic column and its entablature are 
affixed against the wall, being part of it and acting merely as 
a screen without performing the essential function of a column 
support. This is a much debated point, but surely a column 
should be used as a column and not as a purely ornamental 
feature. The fact that the Romans themselves were so fond of 
this treatment should by no means be binding on us, for the 
Romans had faults as well as virtues. But it is from them that 
we can learn the secret of the grand manner in planning and in 
the grouping together of vast halls for the accommodation of 
crowds and the transaction of business, for the Romans were 
above all things — planners and constructors, supreme in 
the treatment of great cities and monumental buildings. 
With their grandeur and strength we should blend the 
truth of the Greeks and Goths and the best qualities of the 
Renaissance, combine the great advances made in the laws of 
statics and structural design in our day, and build up from all 
these sources a civic style that is founded on respect for what 
is pure and truthful in the styles of bygone days. 

In hurriedly reviewing the trend of architectural develop- 
ment, one cannot omit to mention the modern architecture of 
America, where we find evidence that compels us to acknow- 
ledge that the better class of American architect is the most 
successful of modern exponents of a civic style. Backed by 
splendid resources and an appreciative patronage, unfettered by 
the prejudices of insularity, his mind broadened by a thorough 
education and the advantages of travel, he passes from one new 
problem to another, solving all with admirable success. 
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American architects are extremely scholarly, possibly a little too 
much so, but they have a solid grasp of classic principles, and 
express this grasp in a characteristic national manner. They 
excel in an appreciation of scale, in the large bold treatment 
of building, a quality that we particularly lack. 

In summing up the points to be kept in view, let us keep 
clearly in our minds a vision of the city beautiful, which we 
wish to see realized, striving by sure steps to reach the ideal 
we set before us: a city with majestic vistas and broad streets, 
lined with buildings that may contribute to the mental health, 
power, and pleasure of man, as well as serve the purposes of 
utility. Let us have stately civic centres, where the public 
buildings are grouped ; squares and open spaces, planted with 
flowers and trees, with monuments arranged in coherent 
harmony ; quiet secluded squares for the professions, after the 
manner of the Temple Courts in London, away from the 
turmoil of the street traffic, grouped together so that one 
might know where to find them ; convenient shopping centres 
and arcades, markets and exchanges grouped with some idea of 
symmetry ; great railway stations, placed centrally, with wide 
approaches laid out to form attractive entrances. Shops and 
restaurants, warehouses and office buildings, should not be 
considered as out of the pale of art, for every building‘ should 
outwardly express in clear language the object of its existence, 
whether it be dignity in court of law or public library, or grace 
in theatre and concert hall. 

It will be said that such dreams are uneconomical and 
absurd, but it is rather the present state of things that is 
absurd and wasteful—wasteful not only because so little is done 
to make life in our cities happier and more livable, but also 
because there is a lack of method and forethought for the 
expansion that must come. The amount of opposition to the 
beautifying of our cities is indeed enormous, for the commercial 
man has a suspicion and distrust for artistic matters and cannot 
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see the difference between mere building and architecture. But 
there is a latent love of beauty inherent in most men and 
women, which only needs to be called forth, and it should be 
the aim of those who have this love developed in themselves 
to do all in their power to hand it on to others and fight 
against the growing tendency to matter-of-fact calculation and 
mathematical dryness of design. 

It is useless to complain because we may not have the 
gleaming loveliness of marble and mosaic, the wealth of 
Oriental colouring or mysticism of an Eastern shrine, for our 
climate with its fogs and rains has not the possibilities for such 
display as the clear atmosphere of sunnier lands. But with us, 
perfection of form, combined with a truthful use of suitable 
materials, is all the more necessary. And it should be our pride 
and duty to hand on to future generations the great traditions 
of the past. Simplicity, repose, vigour, breadth, and scale are 
the means through which we Englishmen should strive to 
reflect, in the architecture of our great towns and cities, the 
spirit of a mighty empire, by an appeal to our highest culture 
and to our loftiest aspirations. 
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HE Education Settlement Committee have just pub- 
lished, through Messrs. Longmans, under the title 
“Towards Educational Peace,” a series of proposals, 
which it is hoped may form a basis of future legisla- 

tion. The Educational Settlement Committee was formed in 
consequence of an attempt made to find an educational settle- 
ment in connection with Mr. Runciman’s Bill. In December, 
1908, after the withdrawal of the Bill, the Committee met and 
appointed an Executive, representative of different schools of 
belief and educational experience, whose members have since 
been engaged in prolonged enquiry and conference, of which 
the present proposals are the outcome. 

The object of the scheme is to retain religious teaching as an 
integral part of national education, while permitting the largest 
freedom to all forms of conscientious belief. It proposes on 
the one hand to enlarge and strengthen the existing system of 
Council schools, so as to place accommodation in a publicly 
managed school within reach of every child, and on the other 
hand to allow alternative schools within the national system in 
areas where choice of schools is possible, while permitting in 
Council schools generally the withdrawal of children to receive 
religious or moral instruction outside the school buildings 
during the time allotted by the Local Education Authority to 
such teaching, where the parents desire it. 

The scheme avoids “contracting out,” and makes no pro- 
posals for a general “right of entry” in Council schools. It 
does, however, allow special religious instruction in accordance 
with the previous practice of the school to be given in schools 
hereafter transferred to the public authority, to those children 
whose parents desire it, safeguarded by the proviso that this 
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shall be without expense to the public funds. It also permits 
voluntary arrangements to be made by outside organizations for 
religious instruction within school hours in Council schools in 
those areas, if any, in which the Local Education Authority 
may decide not to provide religious instruction itself. Where 
the Local Authority does decide to provide religious instruction, 
it is to be under statutory obligation to appoint a Religious 
Instruction Committee, which may include persons not members 
of the Authority, and must include persons experienced in 
the religious instruction of children. The duty of the Com- 
mittee will be to further the provision of instruction in the 
Bible, in the principles of the Christian religion, and in personal 
and civic duty. (In the case of schools attended by Jewish 
children the arrangements made under the existing law are to 
be continued.) 

While continuing to recognize variety of type of schools in 
districts where more than one school can be maintained, the 
scheme will involve large changes in the single school areas ; 
but it is proposed to leave the transfer of school buildings to 
voluntary arrangements. The essential features of the suggested 
changes may be outlined as follows :— 

In an area in which the interests of efficiency preclude the 
recognition of more than one school (i.e. in any single school 
area) it is proposed that no grants from public money should 
be paid after the expiration of two years from a day fixed by 
the Act to any elementary school not provided by the Local 
Education Authority. But the element of compulsion would 
not enter into the transfer, since the trustees of a voluntary 
school from which grants were thus withdrawn would be free 
to devote the building to other purposes within the scope of 
their trust. 

Among the reasons which the Committee put forward for 
this system of voluntary transfer may be mentioned the im- 
portant fact that in the great majority of cases it is impossible 
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justly to distinguish the educational from the other aspects of 
the trust, and it is often found that employment of the school 
buildings for day-school purposes is but one element in their 
varied use as part of the parochial equipment. 

There is little doubt, however, that in the vast majority of 
cases trustees of village schools would negotiate with the 
Local Authority for the transfer of their buildings, especially 
as it is proposed that, in any transferred denominational school, 
accommodation should be provided for the giving of religious 
instruction of a type in accordance with the previous practice 
of the school to all children whose parents desire it. 

As a preliminary administrative measure it is recommended 
that local authorities should submit to the Board of Education 
a scheme showing where it would be necessary to have Council 
schools in order to bring accommodation in such schools within 
reach of every child. 

The Committee make the following proposals with regard 
to the continued recognition of alternative schools :— 

(1) The Local Education Authority should first frame a 
scheme showing which of the denominational schools in its 
area it proposes to continue to recognize, and should then be 
required to carry on all its negotiations, not with the managers 
of the individual schools, but with an association representing 
the particular denomination concerned. 

(2) A new alternative school should be recognized and 
maintained by the Local Education Authority where it is found 
on enquiry that the parents of not less than 150 children of 
school age desire a type of school other than that provided by 
the Local Education Authority, and where suitable premises are 
provided out of voluntary funds. 

(3) The Local Education Authority should be free, after 
due notice, to withdraw its recognition from an alternative 
school owing to a decline in attendance or for other reasons 
affecting its educational efficiency, but such withdrawal should 
be subject to appeal to the Board of Education. 
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In bringing about any of these changes the Local Authority 
should provide for the protection of displaced teachers from 
financial loss. 

The scheme proposes in this way to maintain variety of 
types of teaching, and to preserve, as far as possible, the unity 
of the school, while endeavouring also to make administrative 
arrangements which will promote sincerity and reality. 

Teachers in Council schools are to be paid the same salary 
and have the same opportunity of promotion, whether they 
do or do not give religious instruction, their services being 
retained for administrative or other work, if they do not 
give it. 

In non-provided schools it is proposed that the managers 
shall be able to assure themselves that the teachers appointed 
are in sympathy with the religious ideals of the school, either 
by having the right to object on religious grounds to appoint- 
ments made by the Local Authority, or by being allowed to 
nominate to the Authority candidates for appointment. It will 
be noted that in this case the Committee offer two alternative 
suggestions, without deciding between their respective merits. 
Not only are provisions suggested to protect teachers from 
financial loss on account of the transfer of schools, but it is 
proposed that a court of appeal should be established at the Board 
of Education to deal with cases of alleged wrongful dismissal. 

To safeguard the position of alternative schools, it is provided 
that in these cases the foundation managers should be in a major- 
ity, and that in all questions of law there should be a right of 
appeal from the Board of Education to the High Court of Justice. 

With regard to the giving of denominational teaching in 
schools hereafter transferred to the Local Authority, it is 
proposed that in future head teachers (other than existing 
head teachers) should not be eligible to give this instruction, 
in view of the administrative responsibilities of their office 
and the importance of avoiding any appearance of partiality 
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in the conduct of the school. Assistant teachers are to be 
left free either to give or not to give such instruction, in 
accordance with their own desire, but the Local Authority is 
to have the discretion of deciding whether in a particular 
school or district other arrangements must be made, in order 
to avoid the risk of provoking religious controversy. 

With reference to training colleges, opportunities are 
claimed for all students to qualify themselves, if they so desire, 
by study and training, for the work of giving religious in- 
struction. Also it is asked on educational grounds that there 
should be variety of type among training colleges, some being 
denominational, others non-denominational. 

In conclusion, it is claimed for the Committee’s plan that 
in all parts of the country elementary schools under public 
management would form the groundwork of the national 
system of education; while no child would be compelled to 
attend a school under denominational control against its 
parents’ wishes. At the same time, in urban and in many 
non-urban areas the population would be large enough to 
permit alternative types of school in accordance with the 
preference of the parents, while in the single school area the 
largest possible provision, consistent with the unity of school 
life, would be made for differences of religious belief. 

The Committee commend their plan to the careful con- 
sideration of all parties, as one which secures religious teaching 
as an integral part of school life, and attempts to deal reason- 
ably with contending claims in the light of national needs. 

We believe the scheme put forward will command the 
approval of a majority of the nation. The Committee re- 
sponsible for it represents every phase of opinion in public 
and political life. If, as we hope, it prove generally acceptable, 
we shall be saved from the continuance of a deplorable and 
bitter controversy which is, in a large measure, responsible 
for the neglect of the vital needs of education to-day. 
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BOY LABOUR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
I. By J. H. Wuirenovss, M.p. 


N the 20th April last the cause of educational reform 
was sensibly advanced by the passing in the House 
of Commons of the following resolution : “ That, in 
view of the relation of unemployment to adolescent 

and child labour, this House regards an improved educational 
system, with more adequate provision for the care and training 
of adolescents, as a matter of urgent necessity, and considers 
that the Imperial Exchequer should bear an increased share of 
the cost of this national service.” 

The resolution represents the views of all social workers, 
inquirers, experts, and economists who have been brought into 
direct touch with the problems of the youth of our country. 
Nor does the case rest on such evidence alone, for during the 
last year or two reports of unparalleled importance, which no 
nation could delay long in giving its serious attention to, have 
been presented to Parliament. Both the Majority and the 
Minority Reports of the Poor Law Commission devote a con- 
siderable amount of attention to the consideration of these 
educational problems. But especially valuable is the Report of 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education on 
Continuation Schools. The facts of the case are there gathered 
together and marshalled with great care, skill, and accuracy, and 
the deductions which are made are very clearly established. It 
is such a Report, in short, as we should have expected from 
this committee when we remember the names of the men who 
composed it. 

The criticism to be made on our system of elementa 
education is that it has made very slow progress indeed. It has 
kept for the most part in a certain narrow groove. If we 
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entered upon any minute examination we should find that the 
terms “code” and “cost” were responsible for this. We have 
not shown any considerable enterprise in amending our system 
of education, though during the time it has existed we have 
seen unparalleled developments in our industrial system. Our 
system of elementary education remains a series of unrelated 
episodes. The system under which an elementary school boy 
is trained is not related as it should be to his after-life and to 
the industrial future that awaits him. The resolution affirms 
the existence of a direct relationship between the great national 
problem of unemployment and our system of child and adoles- 
cent labour. Under our present system many thousands of 
school-boys, leaving each year the elementary schools, are com- 
pelled or driven through their ignorance and the ignorance of 
their parents, and through the poverty of their parents, into 
what are very aptly called “blind alley occupations.” They 
leave the elementary schools, and without guidance or know- 
ledge they become van boys, errand boys, or newspaper boys. 
They go on the streets as traders, or they go to those many 
forms of industrial life where, owing to the specialization of 
industry, they cannot hope to be absorbed as men. The old 
apprenticeship system has died away, in consequence of new 
industrial conditions, but the demand for boy labour is ever 
increasing. A boy goes immature in mind and body, and 
during the years he spends in these blind alley occupations he 
is not only under no educative influence, not only not learning 
any trade or industry which will give him a career in later life, 
but when he becomes a man he is worse off than on the day he 
left school. He is physically, morally, and mentally worse off. 
He has lost the little learning that he had. He has been subject 
to no discipline. He has deteriorated in every way, and it is 
not to be wondered at that such boys as young men are thrown 
on to the industrial scrap heap in order that their places may be 
taken by other members of this great army of boys. They not 
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only enter the ranks of the unemployed, but speedily enter the 
ranks of the unemployable. In this connection two extracts, 
the first from the Majority Report, and the second from the 


Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, may be quoted. 
The first says :— 


The almost universal experience is that in large towns boys, owing to care- 
lessness or selfishness on the part of the parents, or their own want of knowledge 
or foresight—for the parents very often have very little voice in the matter— 
plunge haphazard immediately on leaving school into occupations in which they 
earn wages sufficient to make them independent of parental control and disinclined for 
the lower wages of apprenticeships and workshops, and whence, if they remain on, 
they are excluded when they come to manhood. According to the main statistical 
sources of information, we find the very serious fact emerges that between 70 and 
80 per cent of boys leaving elementary schools enter unskilled occupations, All 


our investigations go to show that there is a regular drift from such boys’ occupation 
into the low-skilled labour market 


The Minority Report says :— 


There is no subject as to which we have received so much and such con- 
clusive evidence as upon the extent to which thousands of boys, from lack of any 
sort of training or industrial occupation, grow up almost inevitably so as to become 
chronically unemployed or under-employed, and presently to recruit the ranks of 
the unemployable. We regard this perpetual recruitment of the unemployable by 
tens of thousands of boys who, through neglect to provide them with suitable 
industrial training, may be said to graduate into unemployment as a matter of course, 
as perhaps the gravest of all the grave facts which the Commission has laid bare. 


The facts thus outlined as to the present working of our 
educational and industrial system will not be denied. There is 
a substantial measure of agreement between all parties as to the 
present grave evils connected with boy labour. What are 
the remedies? First, we press for improvements in our ex- 
isting schools. It has been generally felt that the curriculum 
of our elementary schools is too limited, that it is too literary, 
that it attempts too much and achieves too little. The curricu- 
lum should be so improved as to include a much greater amount 
of manual training. The classes of the elementary schools 
should be much smaller. In this connection all would desire 
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to acknowledge our great debt of gratitude to the present 
Minister of Education for the important step forward he has 
taken in this matter. 

Closely related to these points is the question of teaching. 
We look for a larger number of fully qualified teachers, and 
we believe as we adopt these methods of improvement that we 
shall attract in an ever-increasing degree the type of men whom 
we so much wish to attract. Surely we want to aim at the same 
power of personal influence, the strongest of all influences, in 
the elementary school, which we have used to so much advan- 
tage in our secondary schools and higher schools generally. 
This new force in its fullness can only come with the improve- 
ments mentioned. The physical needs of the elementary school 
children must have more attention, and I for one look forward to 
the day when we shall cease to build our elementary schools in 
the slums, without playgrounds, at the doors of the children 
they. are intended for. I hope that under our new scheme 
of town planning the school bases will be a recognised institu- 
tion. These bases should be in a country or semi-country 
place with ample playground ; until these are available let us 
take more advantage of our great parks. Much good might 
be done by building our elementary schools on the margin of 
or very near to these so that they can be used to foster the 
outdoor life of the children. 

We have an example of what these new methods in educa- 
tion are capable of when we see what has been achieved in 
the work of the Boy Scouts. I do not speak of any scheme of 
Boy Scouts which is promoted on the assumption that when 
the bogey of invasion materializes they will be of assistance to 
us. I am thinking only of Boy Scouts as a Boys’ Order of 
Chivalry, where he is encouraged to live the outdoor life, 
where he is taught to use his powers of observation, to use his 
hands, and to become a handy boy, and where he is brought 
into contact with men of strong character. We have seen in 
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connection with that movement the admirable phase of it 
developed by Sir Francis Vane, and what extremely good 
results are achieved from proper use of the best of all material. 
Turning now to the more direct consideration of the 
problem given us by boys who have left our elementary school 
system, there is general agreement that we are making a fatal 
mistake when we withdraw our care for and supervision of 
these boys at an age when they most require them, and that 
if we longer neglect it in connection with the elementary 
system we can only do so at the cost of the national well-being. 
All the Reports mentioned agree in recommending the raising 
of the school age. It is true that the Reports and opinions of 
experts vary as to the extent to which at once the school age 
should be raised, but there is this substantial measure of agree- 
ment, that the school age should be raised. We are losing our 
control of our children at too early an age. I will not go in 
detail through the separate recommendations of the Poor Law 
Report, of the Consultative Committee’s Report, and others, 
but I would record a few very important figures. It is esti- 
mated—and it is a very careful estimate, probably under rather 
than over—that at the present time there are 211,000 children 
of school age—that is, between the ages of twelve and fourteen 
—who have obtained full-time exemption. They have gone to 
these blind alley occupations, and we have lost in the majority 
of cases all control over them. Of these 211,000 we know 
there are only 40,000 in attendance at any sort of evening 
school or any sort of continuation school, so that we have to do 
with 171,000 boys and girls between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen who are under no sort of educational care or discipline. 
These figures are of vital importance, and in considering them 
we have to remember also that this total, great as it is, takes no 
heed whatever of the large number of children who are partially 
exempt from school attendance. It takes no notice whatever of 
the great army of child traders and the half-timers. If we go 
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above the age of fourteen and consider the children from four- 
teen to seventeen years of age, we find in round figures that 
there are 2,000,000, and of that number only 25 per cent are 
under any sort of educational care. Seventy-five per cent of 
these 2,000,000 between the ages of fourteen and seventeen are 
under no sort of educational care, so that the case for raising 
the school age is justified by the gravity of the position, which 
in view of the evidence cannot be minimized in any way. 

I am not concerned now to suggest to what point the school 
age should be raised and what should be the conditions or 
exceptions for special districts. But the raising of the school 
age in itself and by itself cannot meet the national need that 
exists to-day. It will only be met by a great development in 
our educational facilities, in our types of schools, in our 
methods of instruction, and especially in our technical and 
manual training schools. Moreover, if we follow the advice of 
the Consultative Committee and raise the age for leaving school 
to fourteen, which is their advice, and is more cautious than 
the advice of the Poor Law Commissioners, that age is still too 
early at which to send a boy into the world and withdraw our 
care for him. We require a system of compulsory continuation 
school from the time of leaving the school until some later age 
—say, seventeen or eighteen. Any such system of compulsory 
training must be accompanied by a statutory limitation of the 
hours of labour. It only requires to be stated to be proved 
that it would be absurd to expect a boy to work long hours in 
a factory or in other employment at this period of his life and 
to reap any real benefit by a system of instruction in evening 
schools. As to the kind of instruction to be given in these 
years of adolescence, it should aim not only at making him 
adaptable, making him resourceful, giving him technical train- 
ing, and securing for him the ability to make a career for him- 
self in later life, but it should aim also at his physical well- 
being, and it should bring to bear upon him moral influences, 
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thus turning out a man qualified to discharge the duties of 
citizenship. 

It is a great defect in our present system, that we allow a 
child to enter industrial life in an improper way, and any reform 
must surely include supervision of employment as well as super- 
vision of education. Indeed, the machinery for this supervision 
of employment is being rapidly brought into play, through the 
operation of Labour Exchanges. The juvenile department in 
connection with these Labour Exchanges is one of very great 
importance, and we should see to it that all children, before 
they leave the elementary school, have brought to bear upon 
them personal influence, so that no boy or girl shall enter in- 
dustrial life without having had the very fullest information and 
the best education that it has been possible to give. 

Many objections will be raised to schemes such as those 
I have mentioned, but our guiding principle should be the 
welfare of our youth. They are our best assets as a nation, 
and we should not allow them to be sacrificed for any con- 
sideration. All who have been brought into direct touch with 
social problems by personal service in our great cities will 
agree as to the wastefulness of the present system. If I may 
venture to speak for them, and to interpret their views by my 
own, I would say that they do not lose heart in social work, 
because whilst they realize that the best social schemes will 
not save many of the present generation, we yet can save the 
generations that are to come. 
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BOY LABOUR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
Il. By S. H. Burcuer, m.p. 





DESIRE only to supplement what has been said in the 
preceding article. I start from this significant fact that 
the Distress Committees of 1905-7 report that nearly 
one out of every three qualified applicants is below the 
age of thirty. That startling fact is carried a step further in both 
the Majority and Minority Reports of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion. There we find that among the chief causes of unemploy- 
ment, the chief cause which accounts for the ever-increasing 
ranks of the casually employed, is boy labour. That boy labour 
may be looked on from two points of view, either from the 
economic or the educational side. Its effect on the economic 
side is mainly this, that it tends to displace adult labour by 
a cheaper and less efficient form of labour. On the educational 
side the effects are even more ruinous, because they go to 
the very heart of the matter, and touch the question of character. 
The kind of employment which those boys get is employment 
which is uneducational, unintelligent, and monotonous. A boy 
goes from job to job with intervals of idleness, during which he 
loses all power of mental concentration. The work he does is 
in no sense a training. It is work that leads to nothing, it 
is work that has no future before it, and is, in fact, that kind 
of work that offers no prospect of regular adult employment to 
that boy when the boy becomes a man. His work does not fit 
him, it merely unfits him for his future life. 

Can there be a more pathetic contrast than when you reflect 
that a boy at the age when he is least capable of labour has 
employment even more than he ought to have, and that after- 
wards, perhaps for the remainder of his life, he is either unem- 
ployed or under-employed, and that you can follow him through 
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the whole course down that blind alley, as it has been called, of 
boy labour, through every grade of unemployment, or of under- 
employment, which leads in very many instances either to the 
workhouse or the gaol. That surely is a great blot on our 
whole educational system. We spend millions of money lavishly 
and ungrudgingly upon elementary education, and while we do 
that with one hand, with another hand we throw away a large 
part of the results of that education. There is so much sheer 
waste, lavish expenditure on one side, sheer waste on another, 
because at the most critical age of these young people we send 
them out adrift, without any care and without any provision. 
One thing we know a good education ought to do, and that 
is to make you hunger for more, to make you feel when you 
are leaving school you are only beginning your education. 
One sees in the elementary schools that there are children who 
have got a sense of delight so long as they feel that they are 
making progress and going forward. Then comes the moment 
which means a loss of interest, and that fatal gap which is filled 
by years of mechanical and unintelligent toil, the result of 
which is that the love of learning is entirely deadened and the 
power of concentration gone, the intelligence and physique are 
both stunted, and character deteriorates and general incapacity 
is entailed. That is the real problem we have to deal with. It 
is quite true there are a certain number of young people who 
do now go to evening and continuation schools, but I would 
point out this fact, that comes out through statistics, that they 
do not go to those schools for the most part direct from the 
day schools to the continuation schools. A couple of years are 
wasted in the interval, and the result is that when they come back 
to their learning, instead of going forward from the point at 
which they stopped, they have to go back, to begin over again 
what they have already done, to try to recover lost ground, to 
learn things that are half forgotten, and they bring into it a 
jaded mind instead of the old keen and alert intelligence. The 
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very interesting and significant figures which are given in the 
previous article as to the number of those who, after they are 
fourteen years of age, get no education, or so slight an amount 
that it is almost negligible, point to the fact that at eighteen a 
young fellow has to begin all over again at enormous disad- 
vantage. No one who considers the facts can doubt that a 
system which leads to such results is economically unsound and 
educationally ruinous. 

What are the remedies? The interesting thing to my 
mind is that the different bodies which have investigated the 
problem have come so very nearly to the same conclusions. 
That applies to both the Majority and the Minority Reports 
of the Poor Law Commission, and also to the Report of the 
Consultative Committee. Without going through the pro- 
posals in detail, I would just enumerate those which find favour 
in my mind. First, as regards elementary or day schools, I 
fully agree that a change is needed in the curriculum, and that 
that change ought to be in the direction of less insistence upon 
mere book work, more direct contact with nature, and more 
manual training. Personally, 1 would be the last to say a word 
to underrate the value of literary education, but I am sure we 
have overdone it, and that we must learn some new lessons. 
In particular I insist on the need of some —s of practice 
in the schools, and I would put in a special plea for the rural 
districts. You cannot advantageously have precisely the same 
curriculum in agricultural districts that you have in the city. 
I would urge on the Board of Education that they might well 
have more flexible regulations as regards such things as the 
equipment of workshops. The workshop in a rural village 
may well be a very different thing from the more costly work- 
shop in the city. The identity of regulations which I believe 
exists is nothing short of pedantry. Next, the age of school 
attendance might be raised either to fifteen, as both the 
Majority and the Minority Reports agree, or to fourteen. 
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We must abolish the half-time exemption under thirteen. We 
should abolish it, 1 think, by degrees, but ultimately altogether. 
In connection with that we have a very good example in the 
Scottish Act of 1901, which I am told is working remarkably 
well in Edinburgh. As an instance, I may give the one figure 
that the number of exemptions granted all over Scotland 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen was only 4°2 per cent. 
of the total scholars. Again, I would put in a claim for the 
rural schools. While believing in raising the age, 1 would give 
exceptional treatment to rural schools. A boy does not 
successfully engage in or get to like agriculture unless he takes 
to it young. I think a boy in an agricultural district would 
get a better education if he left school at twelve or thirteen, 
provided he afterwards carried on his education in a continua- 
tion school, than if he remained on to fifteen, afterwards 
becoming a loafer and learning nothing more. As to the 
raising of the age, I would certainly give a permissive power 
to the local authorities. Local conditions differ so greatly that 
you must not make a perfectly uniform rule. Local authorities 
ought to have power to make by-laws compelling attendance 
up to fourteen or fifteen years of age, whatever it may be, 
with special exemptions if necessary. 

Second among the remedies I would name continuation 
schools. The subjects of study and the work done in those 
schools ought, I imagine, to include both physical and technical 
training, with special reference to the local industries, including 
agriculture. I would also include moral instruction in the 
duties of citizenship. But continuation schools will not solve 
or help to solve the problem unless we have a measure of com- 
pulsion. What should be the form of that compulsion? We 
should have to compel three different sets of people. First of 
all, local authorities must be put under a statutory obligation 
to provide continuation schools for young people up to seven- 
teen, or whatever the age is, as they do in several foreign 
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countries. Secondly, we should have to compel the attendance 
of the young people. That can only be done by giving the 
local authorities permissive power to enforce attendance. I 
would not make attendance obligatory everywhere. In some 
country parts it would be a mistake to enforce that ; but by 
arrangement, by choosing the seasons of the year and the time 
of the day or evening it would be possible for the local 
authorities who know their business to produce reasonable 
rules for compulsory attendance. Thirdly, compulsion on the 
employers is absolutely necessary if the scheme is to work. 
That is to say, it should be made illegal for an employer to 
have in his employment young people at the age of which we 
are speaking unless they are in regular attendance at a con- 
tinuation school. 

There are objections that may be raised and real difficulties 
to be met. The difficulties are mainly of an industrial and 
financial order. First of all, it may be said, that if you with- 
draw so many young people, boys and girls, from employment, 
you will very seriously disturb the labour market, and that 
you will produce some industrial disorganization. Undoubtedly 
there is force in that objection. 1 would submit, however, that 
if the changes which we are suggesting came into existence 
they would not come in very rapidly. They would come in 
gradually, and would be spread over a sufficient time to allow 
the labour market to adjust itself to the new conditions. Of 
this, I think, we are all agreed, if those changes came gradually, 
that the result in the end would be to establish much sounder 
economic conditions than exist to-day. The other objection, 
possibly the greatest difficulty of all, is the cost of this educa- 
tional reform. Whether we look at the cost of the elementary 
schools with the proposed changes, or of the continuation schools, 
it will mean large subsidies from the central authority. There 
is no doubt about that. If the State is not prepared to spend 
that money these reforms cannot come about. But what I 
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would submit is this: that if the cost is thereby increased the 
efficiency of our citizens will be increased out of all proportion 
to the cost. If ever the expenditure of money repaid itself, in 
the truest sense of the word, such expenditure as is urged would 
do so. 

I would express the hope that all parties in the State may 
help to work out this problem. It is a problem which is 
urgent. All the facts of it have been supplied to us. We 
have had time to make up our minds, or at least to consider the 
various schemes. We ought, I think, to unite in making a 
national effort to check the waste of human material and to 
prevent that which is the saddest of all things, the wreckage of 
young lives, and the loss of early hope in many who have as 
yet hardly entered upon their career. The future of this 
country, as a great industrial nation, and, I believe, even as an 
Imperial race, will depend very largely on the measures we take 
to meet this gigantic evil. 
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